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Misatellanies. 
{From the United States Garette.] 
INTEMPERANCE. 

On looking round, we discovered the regular 
smoothness of the horizon, broken by a large en- 
sigu displayed from the top of an adjacent build- 
ing ; and as the morning was distinguished hy a 
sinart southern breeze, the flag was flapping wide 
into the air, shaking owt a thousand folds, and 
seeming to rejoice. in its elevation, and tn give 
token of hilarity beneath. 

Jt might, for ought we knew, have been a 
saint’s day, whose fame was connected with the 
craftship below; and the pride of the profession 
was engaged to honor his day. Partaking little 
in such feelings, we let the colors wave, withont 
further notice; nor would they have occupied 
our thoughts again, had we not, in passinjs the 
building about noon, observed that the sober quiet 
of business was set aside by the noise of feasting 
and mirth ; and if we felt astonished in the niorn- 
ing, at the outhanging of a flag, much more were 
2 surprised that the right forward course of 
business should be checked in mid day, the sober 
livery of mechanic employment doffed for the 
guise of merriment ; and this at “neither new 
moon nor appointed time.” Shortly afterwards, 
we discovered a lad emerging from the door ; his 


very countenance betokened holyday ; there was 
‘no necessity for his cieanly .habits to give notice 
‘of a cessation from employment. 


* And what, my child,” said we, “ is the mirth 


‘doing in the rooms above stairs? Why have you 


hoisted vour colors to-day ?” The boy stopped 
‘short in his errand, and whether it was the som- 
‘bre hue of our garments, contrasting the sickly 
paleness of the visage, or whether mirth is alli- 
‘ed to melancholy, we pretend not to say ; but a 
transient gloom shot across his youthful visage, 
and the lambent fire of his eye was fer a moment 
dimmed. 

We would not, though melancholy be our food, 
we would not be the cause of a moment’s pain in 
the “ human breast,”’ though it should ease us for 
ever from our lead—God forbid. If. misfortune 
hath mingled sorrow ard disappointment in our 
cup, why should we, vampire like, draw forth the 
life blood of another’s pleasure, or fling around 
us, like the fabled Upas of the East, a withering 
and adeadly shadow ? We renewed our ques- 
tions to the lad. The light cloud had passed a- 
way from his face, and joy was again peeping 
from under his eye lids. Does ycur master give 
a feast to-day? ‘“No,”-replied he, “’tis Will- 
jam.” 

And who is William ? 

Why, our William, replied the boy—* William 

” 

And why does William leave business to give a 
feast ? 

“Qh! William is one-and-twenty to-day, you 
know, and this is his freedom treat.” 

We knew no such thing, until the little urchin 
told us; but we could not find it in our heart to 
profess ignorance of what he appeared to think 
every body-knew ; so, thanking the child and 
bidding him good morning, we suffered him to 
proceed. We did not offer him money as a com- 
pensation for detention—for what would have 
been the whole contents of o¢r collapsing purse, 
to the overflowing treasures of his festive heart ? 
The pockets of Timon to the hoards of Cresus. 

Jnstead of pursuing our course, as business 
suggested, we stepped across the street, and lean- 
ing against the salient points of a door frame, 
gazed in upon the festive scene as far as its 
height would permit. There were assembled a 
large number of young men of William’s age, 
and here and there the thinly covered heal of an 
individual, denoted that years had made its pos- 
eessor forget the feelings of youth. Numbers of 
the joyous crowd passed and repassed the win- 
dows, open to the floor; every face gave token of 
enjoyment. As group after group came and 
went, we looked anxiously for the form of Will- 
jam : at length he stood full in our view: we had 
never seen him before ; yet there was no difficul- 
ty in distinguishing him from the many of his own 
age around him. They all talked, but his con- 
versation seemed to be confined to the secne a- 
round him. The movemente of all were light 
and active, such as became their age and settled 
health ; his steps were buoyant, and occasionally 
rapid ; the others eat and drank ; he was active, 
but neither food nor the cup was in kis hand. He 
made the circuit of the room repeatedly, and 
once as he was approaching the window, those 
who accompanied him turned short towards the 
table, and William stepped forward :—he stood 
then alone, fullin our view. Why it was that we 
felt a peculiar interest in him, we know not ; 
though his were a form and countenance to ar- 
rest attention. The muscular firmness of his 
frame, gave no awkwardness to his movements 
or appearance ; and there was in his features 
something that denoted superioritv in almost eve- 
ry pursuit to which business or inclination might 
direct him ; and if the thickness of his neck had 
not imparted something peculiar, Canova him- 
self would have taken his bust as a model for an 
Apollo. 

“ Strength and fair proportion sat upon his limbs. 

While these reflections were passing through 
our mind, the smile banished from the lip of 
Curse 2.8 I 
ovanam, and tne soft gladness of the eye faded 
away ; acloud of more than melancholy rested 
apon his face—it was almost anguish. We watch- 
edthe movements of his eyes—he did not lower 


_ them ; he gazed, but with an elevated look ;—he 


was thinking of years tocome. Hitherto, amid 
the crowd of friends, he had only felt that. the 
chain of dependence was broken: One single 
solitary moment, had brought with its thought of 
independence, a care for its support. The fluctu- 
ation of times, and the consequent changes of 
business, might snatch from him the means of 
maintenance, and make him sigh for the labor 
which had hitherto been a burthen. But the 
cloud, deep and dark as it settled upon him, soon 

off, and hope and gladness beamed again 
upon his face: for what has health and youth to 
do with sombre anticipations ? Experience will 
settle the early furrow upon the brow, and scat- 
ter the untimely frost upon the head. Why should 
youth anticpiate “ the evil days.” 

Sometime afterwards we saw William,the soul 
of the social board ; he had a fundof anecdote 
anda soul of song. He was, therefore,more than 
welcome to all celebratious. 

* * * * * * * 

Returning some two or three weeks since from 
a walk into the borders of the city, we followed a 
few mourners into a burying place, and before 
the limited procession tad gathered sound “ the 





nerrow house,” we enquired the name of the de- 
ceased—it was William. His very name, and the 
thinness of the procession told the whole tale; 
his gaicty of habit, his companionship, bis delight 
in mirth and his power of diffusing it, bad led him 
to company, to a neglect of business, to dissipa- 
tion ; the inebriating chalice, “ whose ingredient 
is a de til,” had prostrated the power of the young 
man, and brought him to an early grave ; but not 
tillhe had planted thorns for whose rankling 
neither time nor joy hath a balm. 

We drew up into the circle that had the deep 
grave and the coffin for its centre. The aged 
mother was resting on the arm of a distant rela- 
tion, we saw not her face, her whole frame was 
palsied with grief, and her form was bowed down 
as her spirit had long been. 

The grey headed minister commenced the sim- 
ple “ service of the dead,” with an address, com- 
posed chiefly of admonitions to the living; here 
and there a sentence of consolation to the afflict- 
ed was thrown in, but the memory of him who 
lay stretched in his shroud and coffin before them, 
needed no blessing. 

Our blessed religion farnishes its comfort to 
the smitten and crushed from stores of hopes in 
future blessings, and in the consolation that pres- 
ent affection shall work out an “exceeding weight 
of glory ;” but it gives no right to embalin the 
unrighteous, with commendations for virtuee, 
which if they did not despise, they had not cour- 
age to practice. When the officiating clergyman 
with the freedom which his sacred office, and his 
many years sanctioned, admonished the young 
around him, by the early grave before them, to 
avoid the errors which opened it, and which 
broke the widowed heart of a doating mother, 
the hysteric sobs of the wretched parent drew all 
attention from the speaker. The grief stricken 
woman, no longer covered her visage, or stifled 
the expreseion of her grief. From the hour she 
saw life steal off from the convulsed lip of her 
only son, she gave herself uj) to lamentation. 
When they laid him in his coffin she attempted 
to school her heart to that quiet wo, which the 
open greve and its imposing solemnities demand. 
She heard in silence the holy man denounce sin 
asthe parent of death, and death as the lot of all 
on earth, she felt that it had now no terrors for 
her, since it had laid so low the stay of her earth- 
ly hopes—but, when, even coffined, her son had 
no virtues praisec, when, as he lay before her, in 
the cold unoffending silence of death, his errors 
were made a beacon, a mother’s feelings were 
not to be restrained—her affections looked be- 
yond the few months of his offending career—she 
called up the virtues of his boyhood, those blos- 
soming promises of manly excellence-——she 
brought close io her heart the kind ohedience,the 
willing sacrifice of her darling—she remembered, 
and when did a mother ever forget, the blooming 
beauty of her boy, the light eye, the shining fore- 
head, and its over clustering curls—these come 
gushing upon her memory; and he lay now 
stretched out upon the earth a festering, and of- 
fensive corpse, and even the blessing of funeral 
praise denied. j 

The address was abruptly clesed—and prayer 
commenced, it calmed down the turbulent grief 
of the mother, and sighe succeeded to wailings. 
When man speaks to manof errors, and their 
consequences, he mocks his Maker if he palliates 
the crime ; but when he turns from earth, and 
carries up the offences and the grief to the foot 
of mercy, itis good then, that the consecrated in- 
tercessor plead the weakness of the erring mor- 
tal, and the long suffering of an indulgent provi- 
dencé, and @ the smitten object of his prayers is 
bowing down beside him in anguish, waiting till 
the gush of grief shall have passed off, that resig- 
nation may have place—tnercy, pardon, and the 
healing comforts may he demanded—they were, 
and we guzed full upon the face of the mother, 
which had lately been moistened with tears and 
distorted by clamorous grief—it was calm, placid 
as the countenance of sleeping infancy. As we 
were looking upon the mother, a sigh on the right 
drew our attention. The spectators of the scene 
were generally giving that heed whick such times 
and such occasions demand, but the sadness of 
their countenance showed them rather sympa- 
thetic than suffering mourners. Cne individual, 
however, formed an exception: it was a young 
female, neatly and modestly clad—her appear- 
ance was such as to rivet our attention; she was 
gazing on the coffin as it rested before her, with 
painful intensity :—her ashy visage was not mark- 
ed with a single tinge of color, and her inflamed 
eyes yielded ro drop of moisture—there was a 
tremulous motion on her lip, but in all else; she 
stood a fixed statue of despair. 

When the service had ended, they laid the’ cof- 
fin upon the slender cords and lowered it slow 
and rattling down into the narrow cave—a gush 
of agony burst from the mother’s heart, she lean- 
ed over the grave and sprinkled the coffin of her 
William with tears. 

Not a tear, however, sprung to the eye of the 
younger female—the tremulous movement of her 
lips was increased,and she swallowed with strong 
exertions. The agonies of another moment would 
have been tao powerful for her frame—but, the 
little procession was formed anew and passed out 
of the yard. 

What we had taken in the grave yard as an in- 
dication of comfort and confidence in the mother, 
was the resuit of other sensations, She submit- 
ted to the rod—she bowed down her ncart to 
providence, but she felt that its vital strings had 
been severed, and its thick cold throbbings would 
soon be hushed. That heart did indeed beat 
slowly ; and while the wheel of life trembled in 
its round, poor Mary—she whom we had noticed 
at the grave—bent over the bed in pious devotion, 
watched the wasting away of life, and in three 
short days, felt the only thread severed that bound 
ler to earth. . 

The recent grave of the mother is yet unsod- 
ded ; and Mary—blighted hopes, slighted love, 
and the inwasting fire of woman’s pride, are lead- 
ing her with a rapid course, to the only shelter 
which earth has for her miseries, and the ouly 
avenue to promised consolations. She is sinking 
hourly, and a few days will number her with the 
countless victims sacrificed by beastly appetites 
to the Moloch of INTEMPERANCE. 





{From the National Intelligencer.1 
THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 

On a lovely morning towards, the close ef 
Spring, I found myself in a very beautiful part of 
the Great Valley of Virginia. Spurred onward 
by impatience,I beheld the sun rising in splendor, 
and changing the blue tints on the tops of the 





lofty Alleghany Mountains into streams of the 
purest gold, and nature seemed to smile in the | 


freshness of beauty. A ride of about fifteen 
miles, and a pleasant woodland ramble of about 
two, brought myself and companion to the great 
Natura Baipée. 

Although I had been anxiously looking for- 
ward to this time, and my mind had been consid- 
erably excited by expectations, yet ] was not al- 
together prepared for the visit. This great work 
of nature is considered by many as the second 
great curiosity in our country, Niagara Falls be- 
ing the first. Ido not expect to convey a very 
correct idea of this bridge, for no description can 
do this. 

The Natural Bridge is of solid limestone, aud 
connects two huge mountains together by a most 
beautiful arch, over which there is a great wagon 
road. Ita length from one mountain to the other 
is nearly 80 feet, its width about 35, its thickness 
about 45, and its perpendicular height over the 
water is not far from 220 feet. A few bushes 
grow on itstop, by which the traveller may hold 
himself as he looks over. On each side of the 
stream, and near the bridge, are rocks projecting 
ten or fifteen feet over the water, and from two 
hundred to three hundred feet from its surface, 
all of limestone. The visiter cafnot give so good 
a description of this bridge as he can of his feel- 
ingsatthetime. He softly creeps out on a shag- 
zy projecting rock, and looking down a chasm of 
from forty to sixty feet wide, he sees, nearly three 
hundred feet below, a wild stream dashing against 
the rocks beneath, as if terrified at the rocks 
above. The stream is called Cedar Creek. The 
visiter here sees trees under the arch, whose 
height is seventy feet, and yet to look down upon 
them, they appear like small bushes of perlaps 
two or three feet in height. I saw several birds 
fly under the arch, and they looked like insects. 
[threw down a stone, and counted thirty-four 
befere it reached the water. All hear of heights, 
but they here vee what is high, and they tremble, 
and feetit deep. The awful rocks present their 
everlasting abutments, the water murmurs and 
foams far below, and the two mountains rear their 
proud heads on each side, separated by a chan- 
nel of sublimity. Those who view the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, and allow that none but 
God could make them, will here be impressed that 
none but Almighty God could build such a bridge 
like this. 

The view of the bridge from below, is pleasing 
as the top is awful. The arch from beneath would 
seein to he about two feet in thickness. Some 
idea of the distance from the top to the bottom, 
may be formed from the fact, that when I stood 
on the bridge, and my companion beneath, neith- 
er of us could speak with sufficient loudness to 
be heard by the other. A man from either view 
—— appear more then four or five inches in 

veight. 

As we stood under the beautiful arch we saw 
the place where visiters have often taken the 
pains to engrave their names upon the rock. 
Here Washington climbed up twenty-five feet,and 
carved his own name, where it still remains. 


Some wishing to immortalize their names, have - 


engraved them deep and large, while others have 
tried to climb up and insert them high in the 
book of fame. ; 

A few years since, a young man, being ambi- 
tious to place his name above all others, came 
very near losing his life inthe attempt. After 
much fatigue, heclimbed wu» as bigh as possible, 
but the person that had befcre occupied his place, 
was taller than himself, and consequently hud 
placed his name above his reach. But he was 
not thus to be discouraged. He opened a large 
jack-knife, and, in the soft lime-stone, began to 
cut places for his hands ard feet. With much 
patience and difficulty, he worked his way .up- 
wards, and succeeded in cerving his name higher 
than the most ambitious bad done before him. 
He could now triumph, but his triumph was 
short: for he was placed ia such a situation that 
it was impossibie to descend, unless he fell upon 
the rugged rocks beneath him. There was no 
house near from which his companions could get 
assistance. He could not remain in this condi- 
tion, and what was worse, his friends were too 
much frightened to do any thing for his relief. 
They looked upon him asalready dead, expecting 
every moment to see him precipitated upon the 
rocks below, and dashed into pieces. Not so 
with himself. He determined to ascend. Ac- 
cordingly he plied himself with his knife, cutting 
places for his hands and feet, and gradually as- 
cending with incredible labor. He exerted every 
muscle. His life was at stake, and all the terrors 
of death ruse before him. He dared not leok 
downwards, lest his head should become dizzy ; 
and perhaps on this circumstance his life depend- 
ed. His companions stood at the top ofthe rock, 
exhorting and encouraging him. His strength 
was almost exhausted ; but a bare possibility of 
saving his life still remained ; and hope, the last 
friend of the distressed, had not forsaken him. 
His course upwards was rather oblique than per- 
pendicular. His most critical moment had now 
arrived. He had ascended more than two hun- 
dred feet, and had still further to rise, when he 
felt himself fast growing weak. He thought of 
his friends and all his earthly joys, and he could 
not leave them. He thought of the grave, and 
dared not meet it. He now made his last effort, 
aud succeeded. He had cut his way not far from 
two hundred and fifty feet from the water, in a 
course almost perpendicular; and in little less 
thati wo hours his anxious companions reached 
nin a pole from the top, and drew him up. They 
received him with shouts of joy : but he himself 
was completely exhausted. He immediately 
fainted away on reaching the spot, and it was 
some time before he could be recovered. 

It was interesting to see the path up these aw- 
ful rocks, and follow, in imagination, this bold 
youth as he thus saved his life. His name stands 
far above all the rest, a monument of hardihood, 
of rashness, and of folly. 

We stood over this seat of grandeur about four 
hours; but from my own feelings, I should have 
supposed it not over halfan hour. There isa 
little cottage near, lately built: here we were de- 
sirous to write our names as visiters to the bridge, 
in a large book for that purpose. Two large 
volumes were nearly filled already. Having iin- 
mortalized our names, by enrolling them in this 
hook, we silently returned to our horses, won- 
dering at this great work of nature, and we could 
not but be filled with astonishment at the amaz- 
ing power of Him whocan qothe himself in won- 
der and ia terror, to throw around His works the 
mantle of sublimity. 





We have heard much of the power of golli- 
ness; by which, indeed, is meant only the godly 
part of power. 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CHARAC- 
TER OF NAPOLECN BONAPARTE, 
[From the Christian Examiner.) 

His intellect was distinguished by rapidity of 
thought. He understood by a glance what most 
men, and superior men, could learn only by study. 
He darted to a conclusion rather by intuition than 
reasoning. In war, which was the only subject 
of which he was master, he seized in an instant 
on the great points of hisown and his enemy's 
positions ; and combined at once the movements, 
by which an overpowering force might be thrown 
with unexpected fury on a vulnerable part of the 
hostile line, and the fate of an army be decided 
inaday. He understood war asa science ; but 
his mind was too bold, rapid, and irrepressible, to 
be enslaved by the technics of his profession. 
He Gund the old armies fighting by rule, and he 


Jove, esteem, and gratitude, that he might be- 
come their gaze, their fear, their wonder ; end 
for this selfish, solitary good, parted with peace 
and imperishable renown. 

This insolent exaltation of himself above the 
race to which he helonged, broke out in the be- 
ginning of his career. His first success in Ital 
gave him the tone of a master, and he never laid 
aside to his last hour. One can hardly help be- 
ing struck with the natural masner with whieh 
he arrogates supremacy in his conversation end 
proclamations. We never feel as if he were put- 
ting on a lordly air, or borrowing an imperious 
tone. In his proudest claims, he speake from his 
own mind, andin native language. His style fe 
swollen, but never strained, asif he were eon- 
scious of playing a part above his real claims. 
Even when he was foolish and impious enough to 





discovered the true characteristic of genius, 
which, without despising rules, knows when and 
how to break them. He understood thorougtily | 
the immense moral power, which is gained by | 
originality and rapidity of operation. He aston- | 
ished and paralyzed his enemies by his unforeseen 

and itnpetuous assaults, by the suddenness with 

which the storin of battle burst upon them ; and, 

whilst giving to his soldiers the advantages of 

modern discipline, breathed into chem, by his 

quick and decisive ypovements, the enthusiasm of 

ruder ages. This power of disheartening the 

foe, and of spreading through his own ranks a 

‘confidence, and exhilarating courage,which made 

war a pastime, and seemed to make victory sure, 

distinguished Napoleon ina an age of uncommon 

military talent, and was one main instrument of 
his future power. 

The wonderful effects of that rapidity of 
thought by which Boncparte was marked, the 
signal success of his new mode of warfare, and 
the almost incredible speed with which his fame 
was spread through nations, had no amall influ- 
ence in fixing his character and determining for 
a period the fate of empires. These stirring in- 
fluences infused a new cbnsciousness of his own 
might. They gave intensity and audacity to his 
ambition ; gave form and substance to his indefi- 
nite visions of glory, and raised his frery hopes 
to empire. The burst of admiration, which his 
early career called forth, must in particular have 
had an influence, in imparting to his ambition 
that modification by which it was characterized, 
and which contributed alike to its success and 
to its fall. Fle began with astonishing the world, 
‘with producing a sudden and universal sensation, 
such as modern times had not witnessed. To 
astonish aa well as to sway by his energies, be- 
came the great aim of his life. Henceforth to 
rule was not enough for Bonaparte. He wanted 
to amaze, to dazzle, to overpower men’s souls, 
by striking, bold, magnificent, and unanticipated 
results. To govern ever so absolutely would not 
have satisfied him, if he must have governed 
silently. He wanted to reign through wonder 
and awe, by the grandeur and terror of his name, 
by displays of power which would rivet on him 
every eye, and make him the theme of every 
tongue. Power was his supreme object, but a 
power which should be gazed at as well as felt, 
which should strike men as a prodigy, which 
ehould shake old thrones as an earthquake, and 
by the suddenness of his new creations should 
awaken something of the submissive wonder 
which miraculou: agency inspires. 

Such seems to us to have been the distinction, 
or characteristic modification of his love of fame. 
It was a diseased passion for a kind of admira- 
tion, which, from the principles of our nature, 
cannot be enduring, and which demands for its 
sapport perpetual and more stimulating novelty. 
Mere esteem he would have scorned. Calm ad- 
miration, though universal, and enduring, would 
have been insipid. He wanted to electrify and 
overwhelm. He lived for effect. The world was 
his theatre, and he cared little what part he play- 
ed, ifhe might walk the sole hero on the stage, 
and call forth bursts of applause which would 
silence all other fame. In war the triumphs 
which he coveted were those in which he seem- 
el to sweep away his foes like a whirlwind ; and 
the immense and unparalleled sacrifice of his own 
soldiers, in the rapid marches and daring assaults 
to which he owed his victories, in no degree 
diminished their worth tothe victor. In peace, 
he delighted to hurry through his dominions; to 
multiply himself by his rapid movements; tu 
gather at a glance the capacities of improve- 
inent which every important place possessed ; to 
suggest plans which would startle by their ori- 
ginality and vastness ; to project in an instant 
works which 8 life could not accomplish, and to 
leave behind the impression of a superhuman 
energy. 

Our sketch of Bonaparte would be imperfect in- 
deed,if we did not add,that he was characterized 
by nothing more strongly than hy the spirit of 
self-eraggeratior. ‘The singular energy of his in- 
tellect and will, through which he had mastered 
so many rivals and foes, and overcome what 
seemed insuperable obstacles, inspired a con- 
scivusness of being something more than man. 
His-strong original tendencies to pride and self- 
exaltation, fed and pampered by strange success 
and unbounded applause, swelled into an almost 
insane conviction of superhuman greatness. In 
his own view, he stood apart from other men. 
He was not to be measured by the standard of 
humanity. He was not to be retarded by diffi- 
culties to which all others yielded. He was not 
to be subjected to laws and obligations which all 
others were expected to obey. Nature and the 
human will were to bend to his power. He was 
the child and favorite of fortune, and if not the 
lord, the chief object of destiny. His history 
shows a spirit of self-exaggeration, unrivalled in 
enlightened ages, and which reminds us of an 
oriental king to whom incense had been burnt 
from his birth astoa deity. This was the chief 
source of his crimes. He wénted the sentiment 
of a common nature with his fellow beings. He 
had no sympathies with his race. That feeling 
of brotherhood, which is developed in truly great 
souls with peculiar energy, and through wiich 
they give up themselves willing victims, joyful 
sacrifices, to the interests of mankind, was whol- 
ly unknown to him. His heart, amidst all its 
wild beatings, never had one throb of disinterest- 
ed love. The ties which bind man to man he 
broke asunder. The proper happiness of a man, 
which consists in the victory of moral energy ard 
social affection over the selfish passions, he cast 
away for the lonely joy of a despot. With pow- 
ers, which might have made him a glorious rep- 
resentative and minister of the beneficent Divini- 
ty, and with natural sensibilities which might 





have been exalted intu sublime virtues, he chose 
| to separate himself from his kind, to forego their 


arrogate miraculous powers and a mission from 
God, his language showed, that he thought there 
was something in his character and exploits to 
give a color to his blasphemous pretensions. 
empire of the world seemed to himto beina 
measure his due, for nothing short of it eor⸗ 
responded with his conceptions of himself; and 
he did not use mere verbiage, but spoke a lan- 
guage to which he gave some credit, when he 
called his successive conquests ‘ the falGlment of 
his destiny.’ 

This spirit of self-exaggeration wrought its 
owr misery, and drew down upon him terrible. 
punishments ; and this it did by vitiating and per- 
verting his high powers. First, it diseased his 
fine ‘intellect, gave imagination the ascendency 
over judgment, turned the inventiveness and 
fruitfulness of his mind into rash, impatient, ree- 
tless energies, and thus precipitated him into pro- 
jects, which, asthe wisdom of his counsellors pro- 
nounced, were fraught with ruin. To a man 
whose vanity took him ont of the rank of human 
beings, no foundation for reasoniag was left. All 
things seemed possible. His genius and his for- 
tune were not to be bounded by the old barriers, 
which experience had assigned to human powers. 
Ordinary rules did not apply to him. His imagi- 
nation, disordered by his self-exaggerating spirit 
and by unbounded flattery, leaped over appalling 
obstacles to the prize which inflamed his ambi- 
tion. He even found excitement and motives in 
obstacles, before which other men would have 
wavered ; for these would enhance the glory of 
triumph, and give a new thrill to the admiration 
of the worlc. ae he again and egain 
plunged into the depths of an enemy’s country, 
and ataked his whole fortune and power ona sin- 
gle battle. Tobe rash was indeed the necessary 
result of his self-exalting and self-relying apirit 5 
for to dare what no other man would dare, to ac- 
complish what no other man would attempt, was 
the very way to display himself ee a superior be- 
ing in his own and other's eyes. Tobe impatient 
and restless was another necessary issue of the 
attributes we have described. ‘The calmness of 
wisdom was denied him. He, who was next to 
omnipotent in his own eyes, and who delighted 
to strike and astonish by sudden and conspicu- 
ous operations, could not hrook delay or wait for 
the slow operations of time. A work, which was 
to bo gradually matured by the joint agency of 
various causes, could not suit a man, who want- 
ed to be felt as the great, perhaps only, cause ; 
who wished to stamp his own agency in the most 
glaring characters on whatever he performed ; 
und who hoped to rival by a sudden energy the 
steady and progressive works of nature. Henee 
so many of his projects were never completed, or 
only announced. ‘They swelled however the tide 
of flattery, which ascribed to him the comple- 
tion of what was not yet begun, whilst his rest- 
less spirit, rushing to new enterprises, forgot its 
pledges, and left the promised prodigies of his 
creative genius to exist only in the records of 
adulation. Thus the rapid and inventive intel- 
lect of Bonaparte was depraved, and failed to 
achieve a growing and durable greatness,through 
his self-exaggerating spirit. It reared indeed # 
vast and imposing structure, but disproportioned, 
disjointed, without strength, without fuunda- 
tions. One strong blast was enough to shake 
and shatter it, nor could his genius uphold it. 
Happy would it have been for his fame, had he 
been buried in its ruins. 

One of the striking properties of Bonaparte’s 
character was decision, and this, as we have al- 
ready seen, was perverted, by the spirit of self- 
exaggeration, into an inflexible stubbornness, 
which counsel could ‘not enlighten, nor eireun- 
stances bend. Having taken the first step, he 
pressed onward. His purpose he wished others 


tiny. It must be accomplished. Resistance but 


will, joined to his matchless intellect, could van- 
quish all things. On such amind the warnings 
of human wisdom and of P#ovidence were spent 
in vain ; and the Man of Destiny lived to teach 


poses of a tmortal with the immutableness of the 
counsels of the Most High. 


exaggeration which characterized Bonaparte, 
mains tobe named. It depraved to an extraor- 
dinary degree bis moral sense. It did not obliter- 


lar perversion, it impelled him to a 
clusively to others. It never see 


tions of morality, which all others are called P : 


remove. Treaties only Sourd 
nation had rights hut his own France. He claims 
ed a monopoly in perfidy and violence. He was- 
pot naturally cruel; but when human life ob@ 
structed his progress, it wasa lawful prey, and 
murder and assassination occasioned as lite 
compunction as war. ‘Phe most lomizous 


sels to the king of Holland. the® 


* Never 


the interests of my empire have called you, y 
first duty is towards ME, your tow 
France. All your other duties, evea those tc 
wards the people whom I have called you to gov, 
ern, rank after these.” To his own mind he we 
the source and centre of duty. He was two 
culiar and exalted, to be touched by that vulgs; 
stain, called guilt. Crimes ceased to be * 
when perpetrated by himself. Accordingly 
always speaks of bis transgressions asof indi. 
ferent acts. He never imagined that they tarnigth 
ed his glory, or di:ninished his claim oo the 

age of the world. In St. Helena, though talk 
perpetually of himself, and after reviewing his 
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to regard as a law of nature, or a decree of de-- 


strengthened it ; and so often had resistance been , 
overborne, that he felt as if his unconquerable 4 


others, if not himself, the weakness and folly of © 
that all-defying decision, which arrays the pnr-;, 


A still more fatal influence of the spirit of self+- 


ate altogether the idess of duty, but, by s singur 
ly them ex-- 
to enter his- 
thought, that he was subject to the great obliga V 


respect. He was an exempted heing- Wi atever’ 


stood in his way to empire, he was privileged tof 
his enemies. No, 


sition of his moral code was given ie his coun 
in the situation to which my political system * 
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unjust to say imitations) of Kean and Macready, 
and outof this very unconsciousness grows the 
danger that repetition may in time vender * 
fault too inveterate for remedy. Mr. Forrest's 
faults are not numerous ; those which he has are 
not hisown ; they are all borrowed ; they are the 
mannerismeof Macready, and the extravagancies 
of Kean ; but his beauties are all original ; he is 
not indebted to any living actor (at least, to none 
that we have seen) for one of them. When he 
unites his art to the art of the poet, he keeps the 
passions ofall his auditors in agitation. 

Of all the characters in which we have ecen 
Mr. Forrest, we give the clecided preference to his 
Brutus ; and chiefly for the reason, that it is un- 
fike the Brutus of any other actor. Excepting a 
single passage, in a speech to Targuinta, in 
which the mannerism of Macready was apparent, 
it was simple, natural,—-and affecting,—as every 
piece of tragic acting must be that és simple and 
natural. His first speech to Seztws after hearing, 
from the ravisher’s lips, the violation of Lucretia, 
waselectrical. We were not more pleased with 
any portion of his performance, than the delivery 


of the address to the bloody dagger— 
aa det hat the fel ceely 

——— — — 
The funeral oration wes delivered with ainguler 
propriety, and we could not but more than ever 
regret the interruptions in this speech by the 
senseless interpolations of the peasantry, which 
are of nouse butto set on “ barren spectators 
to laugh.” The tenderness of tone with which he 
pronounced the affecting lines descriptive of 
Lucretia’s going forth to make a holiday in Rome, 
‘was irresistible. It wasin the last act, however, 
that Mr. Forrest summoned up all his eorporeal 
and intellectual forces to delineate the lawgiver 
and the father. Of the characteristic firmness of 
she Roman he gave a fine exhibition in that 
deautiful speech to Tarquinia— 

1 can believe that beauty such as thine 

<T- a thousand fascinating snares 

To lure the wavering and confound the weak. 

But what is honor which a sigh can shake ? 

What is his virtue, which a tear can melt ? 

Truth, valor, justice, constancy of soul,— 

These are the attributes of manly matures : 

Be women e’er so beaut man was made 

For eobles uses than to be her slave. 

It is no exaggerated praise to say that the 
closing scene was a climax of passion that we 
have seldom seen equalled, and never surpassed. 

We have heard from those on whose judge- 
tnent we have perfect reliance, that Mr. Forrest’s 
@thello (which we did not see) was excellent, far 
transcending the expectations of even his kind- 
est critics. It is a character, we know, which he 
has studied with great attention, and what can- 
not genius like his achieve, when guided by the 
inspiration of Shakspeare, and impelled by reso- 
dutioa to be “ his living practical commentator.” 

Of Damon and Virginius we have neither space 
nor inclination to speak in detail. Both exhibit 
his powers to great advantage ; but the last, we 
think, is, in some parts, mistaken. Mr. F. has 
played Rolla during his engagement, but we have 
seen him do it better. It is too much of a melo- 
dramatic character for his style of acting ; and 
though he is great in two or three speeches, yet 
asa whole, the character is beneath his standard, 
and we are not surprized that his performance of 
it gained him but little credit and was but feebly 
applauded. ; 

We trust that the frankness of these remarks 
will not be misunderstood. No one has a higher 
respect for the talents of Mr.Forrest than ourself, 
end no one hasa greater responsibility to the 
patrons of a fashionable public amusement than 
he. He is the first native American who has ex- 
hibited a legitimate power to maintain the first 
rank as a tragedian, though others have had the 
boldness to prefer the claim. He may, if he 
pleases, form the taste of the age, and we hope 
he will feel that to him is committed not only the 
care of his own fame, but that also of his cotem- 
poraries, and that both are in some degree, too, 
identified with the literary reputation of his 
country. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
TRAVELS OF A TIN-PEDLAR. 

Ma. Epiror,—It is a good thing for New-Eng- 
land that all her sons can read, and itis a better 
thivg for the Galaxy that some of them can also 
write. Thanks to my genius, and to an old lady 
“with horn-rimmed spectacles, I can do something 
in either way. This, however, I say from no 
wish to mortify you or others, who are less in- 

debted to nature and fortune. 

“ Non omnia oppossum us omnes,” as my old 
schoolmaster swid, upon all occasions, whence I 
conclude that it has a general application, and is 
proper to be quoted now. 

I, friend Buckingham, (excuse familiarity, for 
am a kind soul,) am as well acquainted with every 
nook in New-England, as you are learned in the 
avenues of Boston. There is not a village where 
I am not known, or a secluded farm house where 
Iam astranger, and few, let me tell you, are the 
dogs that grow) at Jonathan Farbink. From my 
manner of life I have formed, like Wordsworth, a 
social attachment to inanimate objects. 1 honor 
Mount Holyoke, and I reverence the White 
Mountains. There are streams that I love better 
than the old heathens loved Arethuse, and many 
unnamed snd unknown springs that gush frem 
the rocks, I rank far above the fountains of Ban- 
dusia and Vaucluse. Green River, though I have 
not seen it, 1 love, inasmuch as I admire and hon- 
or Mr. Bryant. 

But in my circumgyrations, (which is a tough 
word, signifying wanderings,) I take an especial 
delight in passing a school house, and I “ count 
that day lost,” on which I have not scen a dozen. 
Talways stop a moment to examine the white 
headed boys upon their lessons, or to offer a bit 


of candy (for in that also I deal) to the dameels. 
Tt shakes fifleen hard years from my round 
shoulders when I am thus employed in front of a 
red school house ; for I seem at the moment to 
hea chubby urchin, laden with bread and cheese, 
toiling for the head of the class, and blustering at 
iny own honors, and the praises of the Master. 
My travels, you ask, Sir, but though they have 
been pleasant to me in the performance, to you 
they will in the recital be dull. I am willing, 
however, to signalize my gratitude at the expense 
of my discretion ; for Iam indebted to you for 
greater favors than “ that small trifle” of sub- 
scription. 

Though I consider New-England as my more 
particular domain, yet I have more than once 
crossed the Alleghanies, and southward 1 have 
been beyond the Savannah. 

My last excursion was to Montreal, and I began 
it with a wagon covered with roasters ; so that it 
secmed like a rhinoceros in shining armor, or an 
armadillo in a new shed. 

The night of the first day arrested me at Con- 
cord, that vencrable town which you must have 
read of, and may have seen. It was in the cani- 
cular, or the dog days, and the weather was hot. 
The heavens were as heated brass, and the earth 
was dust and parched herbage. 

A few faint sounds broke the stillness of the 
day, such as the harsh chirp of a locust, or the 
melancholy croak of some exhausted frog. In 

assing through Townsend the clouds sent down 
their rain, and I there saw a lady walking, who 
held her dress ina way somewhat strange, though 
not unappropriate, in a place so named. 

From hence I tacked about through lanes and 
fields to the Mineral Spring Hotel in Winchen- 
don, happily situated to exclude air and attract 
mosquitoes. The insects are not of the puny 
race that sally out upon a traveller from the Dor- 
chester flats, but gigantic rascals, carrying in 
their bills a weupon of the size and shape of a 
cobler’s awl. 

The company at the hotel was the best in the 
parts, and the most fashionable ; and here you 
might have seen coats that would have struck 
Whitmarsh with consternation and horror. 

At the spring I “took in water,” and at the 
hotel I bolted alcohol. To the chamisermaid I 
made my parting compliments, but she turned 
up her nose in disdain. What cared I? for she 
resembled a huge mosquito, especially about the 
proboscis. 

At night I slept with three other sinners, and 
the publican thought that the bed would accom- 
modate a fifth. If his own conscience reproach 
him not, neither do J, though in a case like this, 
forgiveness rises to the dignity of a sublime ac- 
tion. 

Let us skip to Windsor; it has no castle, and 
no poet that I know of, yet it is a charming place. 
I crossed the bridge in a tornado. In fact, I 
thought that the thunder was after me, and wasa 
little alarmed. 

From Windsor I took to the hills. In passing 
over mountains I have often paused to remark, 
and always with new delight, the green summits 
that rise above an ocean of mist like the happy 
islands in Mirza’s vision : regions of joy and sun- 
shine above the reach of sorrow, or the passions 
that produce it below. At eleven I entered a 
hotel famed for good liquor, which I tasted, and 
under the influence of this Batayian courage I 
declared love to the chambermaid, but retreated 
before she had recovered from her astonishment. 

I plunged into a shady road that wound around 
one of the highest of the green mountains, and, 
like Sancho, turned my beast loose to crop the 
herbage, while I myself mused and meditated 
after the manner of the Don. A rivulet was 
near, of pellucid waters, but a little ruffled by the 
wind. 

Casting my eyes into a bend of the stream in 
search of a trout, (many, dear Sir, have I tickled) 
I beheld an object that struck me aghast with 
dismay: the body of an infant lying upon the 
back, its legs drawn up in an eagy attitude, and its 
little arms folded over its breast. The water was 
slightly agitated, and communicated its own mo- 
tion tothe body. Near it lay a huge eel, who 
had, perhaps, fed upon the child. I will never 
eat an eel again. In breathless haste I returned 
to the hotel and called for a cogue and a coroner. 
My dismay communicated itself to the officer. 
With along pole he put the eel to flight, and, rais- 
ed to the bank the body of a—Bull Frog of no 
common magnitude. It was the Rana Taurus of 
Linnues. 

Were I to live in France a thousand years and 
the last remnantof femine in a city besieged, I 
would as goon turn cannibal as taste u frog. 

Mr. Editor, what is the evidence of history 
when things before my own eyes are so Jistort- 
ed by the imagination? Tacitus [ shall never a- 
gain open with pleasure ; his history may be true, 
but what can I trust to, after having called the 
coroner to an inquest over a frog ? J. F. 





THOUGHTS ON BORES. 

Mr. Eprtor,—Perhaps I am a living illustra- 
tion of my subject,—yet what is a bore is a mere 
matter of opinion or of feeling, and men higher 
in dignity and station than myself may perhaps 
fall under some division of the subject. I except 
all editors but one, and he, Sir, is nct of the 
Galaxy. 

There is the travelled bore, he who has lived 
in Europe, and returns to hold a two-pronged 
fork in his right hand, and to eat peas therewith ; 
to annoy the citizens with strange words that 
may havea meaning, or application, and to be 
the wonder of his own family, the delight of the 
lacies, and the admiration of himeelf. Hecansee 
nothing that reminds kim not of France or Italy. 





Milton Hill is the bay of Naples, only it wants a 


hay, a city, an island, anda volcano. The Mill 
Dam leads to comparisons with the Pontine 
Marshes, only it has no marshes; and the front 
of the Tremont is miserable, because he has seen 
the Opera of San Carlo. A— plague upen him, 
if he despise New England beauty ;—why staid 
he not in Venice, or why returned he from Paris, 
where bis highest acquaintance was with the no- 
bility of the Palais Royal ? 

The next is the bore professional. He cannot 
sink the shop, as the phrase is—words with him 
are indeed things, for he has nothing of the pro- 
fession but the voeabulary. Lawyers at a supper 
in term time rank as the highest of thie class. 

One cannot ask another to taste wine without 
8 learned phrase, and the whole confused con- 
centration is a mystery impenetrable to a person 
not familiar with the beautiful system and classic 
language of the law. Mr. Rush may be ranked 
in this class. I once met him in London, and his 
whole study was to sport the envoy extraordina- 
ry ; his conversation was on all subjects in the 
style diplomatic. He had “ the honor to agree 
with me,” and his “card to invite” was a model 
for a negociator for nations. 

I humbly deem myself unworthy the blushing 
honors I have showered upon others, though J 





live near to Bunker Hill, and in Charlestown. P. 





[The following came to us anonymously. We presume it has no per- 
sonal allusion, but if it has, we are entirely ignorant of the interded 
application. It isavery fair hit at Medical Societies, and their 
members in general. Qur imperfect experience in the ways of the 
world has convinced us that diplomas in law, physic, divinity, and 
literature, are often given to dunces, blockheads, and rogues, while 
the man of genius, intelligence, skill, and honesty, is cried duwn as 
a quack and an impostor, becayse he may uct have obtained his 
qualifications in the regular wey, or may not have obtained s license 
to fleece a client, kill a sick man, or preach bombastic and silly ser- 
mons, in the manner prescribed by law.) 


ADDENDA TO DR. BARTLETT’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE 
MAINE MEDICAL SOCIETY. By A. B.C 


There is another animal usually styled “ Doc- 
tor,” a description of which seems to have been 
accidentally omitted in the address of the earned 
author above named, but which must not be pass- 
ed over in silence. A specimen may be geen in 
almost every village throughout the Union. From 
morning till night you may see him in the streets : 
in the evening would you find him, go to the vil- 
lagetavern. He is known by the appellation, 
“ Medical Student.” His “name” is with some 
Physician who feels quite as anxious for the tui- 
tion fee, as for the improvement of the pupil. 
But before you can fully analyze this creature as 
he is, you find an important change has taken 
piace. You see his name in some newspaper 
written at full length, and at the end of it M. D. 
in large capitals appended. On inquiry, you find 
he is di'ect frum geome medical school, where he 
has spent perhaps six months; passed a mechan- 
ical cxamin:‘tion ; written a dull dissertation, 
and received a diploma, drawn up in language as 
unintelligible to Mim, as it is disgraceful to the 
principal actors in ie farce. By this time, how- 
ever, the young licensed quack, if he have learnt 
nothing else, has at leus't found out that in all the 
essentials of a good practitioner he is miserably 
deficient ; but he Las embarked in the profession, 
end live by ithe must. To javestigate now the 
great principles of the scienc® he cannot; the 
whole ig a chaos to him; and lesides, an unex- 
pected difficulty meets hini at the threshoia. Ne 
finds that it requires all his time and at! his in- 
genuity to support an appearance, which, in his 
superiors, necessarily results with unaffected ease 
from their more ample acquirements. However, 
a door is open for him. Principles he can never 
know, but to prescribe something is no clifficult 
task ; he aims at a recipe knowledge, and i. this 
he is successful. He becomes versed in ali the 
inert, obsolete, rejected simples and compounus, 
learns with surprising accuracy the various ingre- 
dients in black salve, cerates of all kinds, and a 
host of cathartic pills, and when in the sick room, 
gives his directions as to time and quantity with 
a precision sufficient to convince those around 
him that the when, what, and how much is as famil- 
iar to him as the alphabet. After all he does not 
feel secure; he dreads competition. The proba- 
bility of an ultimate exposure urges him on to 
one other step, a step as humiliating to the peo- 
ple with whom he resides as it is disgraceful to 
himself, but as he is the knave and they the fools, 
we may hold in contempt the former, while we 
pity the latter. He dare not enter the field of 
practice upon the strength of his own talents ; he 
must first gain some advantage over his adversa- 
ry, if he has one, or expects one, and this he ac- 
complishes by purchase. Some old superannuat- 
ed “ Doctor,” of a piece with himself, is sought 
out, whose practice is on the wane,—a -ontract 
is made by which the people are disposed of, en 
masse, for two, three, or four hundred dollars, 
like slaves in a southern market, and to silence 
inquiring minds, should there be any, this licens- 
ed quack brings letters of introduction and letters 
of recommendation from bis old preceptor, (who 
feels bound to support the bantling) testifying to 
his splendid talents and unrivalled acquirements. 
But lest this should not be sufficient, a “ note” 
from some clergyman is drawn forth, from this 
hat-full of papers, filled with disgusting encomni- 
ums upon the moral character of the “ Doctor.” 
This is the climacteric,—the “ ne plus ultra” of 
his hopes and wishes. Propped and supported 
by this triad, wo and starvation be unto him who 
meddles with his slaves or attempts alleviation of 
humen infirmities within the vrecincts of his 
boughten ground. 








EXCERPTS FROM SOUTH. 


Socrates wasthe only martyr for the testimony of 
any truth that we read of amongst the Heathens, who 
chose rather to die than to renounce or conceal his 
judgement touching the unity of the Godhead. But 
as for the rest of them, even Zeno, Chrysippus, Plato, 
and Aristotle, and generally all those heroes in philos- 
ophy, they swam with the stream, (as foul as it ran) 
leaving the poor vulgar as ignorant and sottish as they 
first found them. 

Bot it has always been the practice of the govern- 
ing cheats of all religions, to keep the people in as gross 
ignorance as possibly they could. For (we see) the 
Heathen Impostors used it before the Christian Im- 
postors took it up and improved it. Si populus deupi 
vull, deupiatur, was ever a gold and silrer rule amongst 
them all; though the Pope's legate first turned it into 
a Benediction: and a very strange one it was, and 
enough {one would think,) to have made all that 
heard it, look about them and begin to bless them- 
selves. Foras Demetrius, agreat master in such arts, 
told his fellow-artists, It was by this craft they got 
their wealth. So, long experience has found it true 
of the unthinking mobile, the closer they shut their 
eyes, the wider they open their hands. 


I shall not pretend to derive episcopacy from th* 
Old Testamer.t, as eome do presbytery from Jethro, iꝰ 





his hambie petition and advice to Moses concernins 


e 





the government of the Jews; which presbytery, | 
though some call the rod of Jaron, yet it more resem- 
bles those rods of Jacob, as being designed to midwive 
a vybald,mixt, ringstraked progeny of church-govern- 
ors into the world. 

God did not think fit to leave his church, without 
enclosure, open like a common for every beast to feed 
upon ; and oar experience has shewn us as soon as 
the enclosures of our church were plucked up, what 
a herd of cattle of all sorts invaded it. Wherefore to 
stave off the profane intrusions of the rabble for the 
future, we must have an enclosure, and an hedge will 
not serve ourturn. No, one brazen wall, one dioce- 
san bishop will better defend this enclosed garden of 
the church, than a juncto of five hundred shrubs, all 
the quicksets of Geneva, all the thorns and brambles 
of presbytery. 

The greatest and the richest prince can have but 
the enjoyment of one man ; but he sustains the united 
cares and concerns of as many millions as he com- 
mands. The troubles of the whole nation concentre 
in the throne, and lodge themselves in the royal dia- 
dem. So that it may in effect be but ton truly said of 
every prince, that he wears a crown of thorns together 
with his purple robe, (as the greatest of princes once 
did,) and that his throne is nothing else but the seal 
imperial of care. 


Whatsoever a man accounts his treasure, for the 
preservation of that, he will part with all other things, 
of he canrol enjoy that and them together. See a mer- 
chant in a storm at sea; what he values most, he will 
be sure to throw overboard last. Every man, when 
exposed to any great and imminent danger, marshals 
his enjoyments just as Jacob did hisfamily when he 
was to meet his brother Esau, of whom he was in such 
fear (Gen. xxxiii) ; the hand-maids and their children 
he put foremost ; Leah and her children next; but 
Rachel and her children, the hindcrmost of all. The 
reason of which was, he had set his heart mest upon 
her, and would, therefure, have her farthest from the 
danger, if it might be escaped, and last iu the suffer- 
ing, -f it proved unavoidable. A father will rather 
be stripped of his estate. than bereaved of his children, 
and if he cannot keep then all, he will, (though with 
the loss of the rest,) redeem the son of his affections. 

Law. This sc.ence, which claims to be * perfec- 
tion of human reason,” is, lize the perfection of meta- 
physics,terribly expanded and interminable,and would 
merit more strongly the term of perfection were it 
capable of being somewhat condensed. In speaking 
of this subject, a London paper remarks that * Law- 
yers cannot be expected, at the moment, to answer at 
least ene quarter of the questions which are put. to 
them. The Statutes of E-ngland occupy 45,000 close 
quarto pages, and the Repons of common law de- 
cisions, continually referred to, are contained in no 
less than 55,000 other pages. So that the standard 
of evidential books of legal authority consists of about 
100,000 pages. ‘These bovks are, of course, exclusive 
of the different abridgments and treatises of law, and 
arguments and comments on legal decisions. Of 
these, Vesey’s, Comyn’s and Bacon’s works contain a 
quantity of type equal to 200,000 common octavo 
pages '—[New-York Statesman.] 





Aw Arter Trovcat. A young man of fashion 
lately threw himself, in a love fit, into the Seine ; he 
was rescued from his perilous situation by a waterman, 
who heard him roar out most unmercifully, that he 
had forgot to add a postcript to his farewell letter to 
his mistress, : 
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Masonic Calendar, 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 








Awicable Lodge, . Cambridge, Mon.Jlay. 
Urbanity, Nantucket, oe 
Star in the East, New-Bedford, « 


St. Paul’s R. A. Chapter, Boston, Tuesday. 
Encampment K. T. Boston, Wednesday. 











Marriages 


In this city, Mr. Guy Parsons to Miss Sarah A. J 5 Mr. t 
* Little to Miss Jane — Sophia 

Carson. 

In Weymouth, Mr. Nicholas Thayer to Miss Thais Shaw. 

In Boxford, Mr. Julius A. Palmer, of this city, to Miss Lucy M. Pea- 


H Salisbury, Mr. Andrew Osgood to Miss Paulina Osz0od. 
In Newbury, Mr. Cyrus Marshall to Miss Nancy Titcoib. 


Deaths. 


To this city, M:s. Ann Cruft, aged 90; Mr. Joseph W. Woods, aged 
25; Mr. Hear: Robinson, aged 30; Major Luther Emmes, aged 48; 
Mr. David Kelley, aged 73 ; Mrz. Prudence Walker, aged 60; Ukarles 
A. Lothrop, aged 5. 

In Charlestown, Mr. Sylvanus B. Richards, aged 38. 

To Stoneham, Mr. William Wiison, aged 72. 

Ta Salem, Miss Sophia A. Dimon. aged 24. 

In Haverhill, Mrs. Slary Farmer, aged 72; Mr. Aaren Carleton, 


-ed 90. 
Xo Townsend, Mrs. Hannah Seaver, aged 80. 


























CAUTION. 

HEREAS Swaim’s Panacea has been counter- 
feited and offered for sale in thi« market, the 
public are respectfully cautioned against purchasing 
the same of any transient person, or of any person not 
regularly established in business. ‘There is good rea- 
son to believe that the bottles, together with the 
plate, were manufactured in this vicinity ; they resem- 
hle so much in size and appearance the genuine, that 
the difference could not be discovered by an ordinary 
observer. In order to put a stop, as soon as possible, 
to the mischief, a suit has already been ‘instituted a- 
gainst the Vender, aad supposed Counterfeiter, who 
as yet eludes arrest by the officer, and there is reason 
to fear he has left the city, in order to impose his 

counterfeit preparation on the public elsewhere. 

Manufacturers of Bottles and Engravers, are cau- 
tioned against the manufacture of bottles, or the en- 
graving of plates, which may aid this imposition on 
the public, as they will expose themselves to prosecu- 
tion. 

X. B. The Counterfeit Preparation is so near an 
imitation, in appearance, of the genuine, that no per- 
son unacquainted with the fact, would be able to de- 
tect it. It has been extended even to the imitation 
of the signature. All persons who feel an interest in 
the matter, are requested to call at No. 1, Union- 
street, where a bottle of the counterfeit can be seen, 
and compared with the genuine. 

OS waim's Panacea, warranted genuine, received 
directly from the Proprietor, at Philadelphia, is for 
sale by JONATHAN F. HALL, Jr. No. 1, Union- 
street. Nov. 16. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

B* MARSH & CAPEN, 362, Washington-street, 

The New-England Almanac and Masonic Calen. 
dar. This work is on a new and improved plan, and 
is said to contain more useful and correct information 
than any Almanac ever published in New-England. 
Part of the extra information it contains, in addition 
to what is usually found in works of this nature is, 
new and useful Astronomical Calculations ; Impor- 
tant Tables relating to the Tides ; List of Officers in 
the U. S. Government, and of each of the New-Eng- 
land States ; Lists of Officers of the Grand Lodges, 
their times and places of meeting, together with the 
names, location, and times of meeting of the Subordi- 
uate Ledges in New-Engiand, &c. The time of High 
Water has been calculated for near a hundred differ- 
ent places, and the very important corrections de- 
peuding on the difference of the right ascension of the 
Sun and Moon, and the distance of the latter from 
the Earth, have been applied. The best recommend- 
ation of the work is in the work itself. Price 124 
cents. Liberal discourts to traders. 

Nov. 16. tf 


FASHIONABLE DRESSING ROOM. 
EORGE PUTMAN, fashionable Hair Catter- 
takes this method of informing the public is 
general, that he still continues at his old staud, No. 
211, Washington-street, (a few doors north of the 
Marlboro’ Hotel) where he may be found at ail hours, 
and hopes, by unremitted industry and attention to 











' age. 


busineee, to merit and receive their continued patron- 
episly July 27. 


. smi 


— — — 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
MR. F. FORRES1°S LAST NIGHT. 


HIS EVENING, FRIDAY, Nov. 16, will be pre- 
sented the celebrated Play, in five acts,called 

WILLIAM TELL. 

William Tell, * Mie. Forrest. 











The Evening's Entertainment to coaclude with o 
FAVORITE AFTERPIEC 


LRE'S SPELLING BOOKS. 

UNROE & FRANCIS, 128, — ome 
have just completed the fifth edition of & 
dare pa BOOK, containing the Rudiments ef the 
-nglish Language, with appropriate Reading Lee 
sons. By Thomas J. Lee, 6 " 
This Spelling Book is highly recommended by the 
tullowing literary gentlemen, and its extensive use ie 
a proof of its utility in schools. 


Harvard College, 13th June, 1892. 

The undersigned have examioved & Spellirg Book, 
prepared for publication, by Thomas J. Lee, Esq. se 
far as to be satisfied, that the matter is cements 
and that the reading lessons are well-chosen. By a 
careful se!ection of words, in common use, for the 
tables, and by the arrange ment of them, not only ac- 
cording to the accentual syllables, but also accerd- 
ing tothe long and short sounds, the author has, ia 
our opinion, made valuable improvements upon thoee 
spelling booke, with which we are acquainted. We 
also approve his following the pronunciation of Walk: 
er; since, whatever diversity of taste there may be 
on the subject, it is, a few words excepted, the 
standard of English pronuticiation in this couaty. 
Hesrz Wane, Prof. of Div. Hatvard University. 
Sipyey Witcand, Professor in the University. 


From Mr. C. B. Haddock, A. M. Professor of Rhelo- 
rick, &e. at Dartmouth College. 

Ihave read, with some attention, a Spelling Book 
compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Esq. The general plan 
of the work is simple, and more comprehensive thas 
that of any book of the kind, with which | am ac- 
quainted. The selection and arrangement of t 

** reading lessons” appear to me judicious. The pro- 
nunciation in general, and the orthography except ia 
the omission of k after ¢, as in public, are in my opin- 
ion supported by good use. The extractsin prose 
and verse are peculiarly pure and happy for the pure 

Ose. 

I am satisfied that the publication will merit the 
decided approbation of the public. 

Cuas. B. Happocg, Prof. of Rhet. &c. 


From Ree. Warren Fay. 

So far as 1 have had opportunity to examine a 
Spelling Book, compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Feq., I 
am of opinion, that it is in many respecte a valdable 
improvement of preceding Works of the kind. It omite 
redundancies, supplies deficiencies, accommodates ite 
self to the capacities of the learner, and is well suited 
to the important design of such an elementary work. 

While this epelling book merits, it is presumed it 
will receive extensive public patronage. 

WarREN Fax, Miuister of the Gospel in Charles- 
Charlestown, July 10, 1822. town, Mass. 
From Rev. Elijah Parish, D. D. 
Byfield, May 24, 1881. 

Dear Sir.—From the cursory manner in which | 
have heen able to examine the manuscript Spelling 
Book, which you have sent me, | think it a judicious 
compilation, and ihat it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to our schoo] hooks. | hope its extensive use 
fulness tothe community will ample reward you fos 
the care and labor of preparing it for publication. 

With respect, I am, dear sir, yours, &c. 

Ex:szan Panien. 








To T. J. Lee, Esq. 


jaf School Committees and Instructers are respect 
fully notified that all Lee's Spelling Books are care 
fully bound by one person iu the best manner, being 
sewed on bands, and having the first-rate pasteboard 
covers. 


Also, just publisher, the second edition of THE 
FIRST BOOK, on SPELLING LESSONS FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

This Book was compiled by Thomas J. Lee, Esq. 
the author of the above Spelling Book, expresely for 
the vse of the Primary Schools in Boston, aud at the 
suggestiion of the Primary School Committee. 


I hereby certify that © The First . OF 
Lessons for Primeney Schools,” compiled hee 
J. Lee, Esq., on the plan of his Spelling and 
under the observation of a Committee of the Beard of 
Primary Schools of the city of Boston, has bees 
proved, and adopted for those Schools, and is sow im 
use therein. 





























































Witusam T. Snparws, Secretary 

Committce of Primary Schools. 

This latter book is the cheapest one of ite size and 

contents, and manner of binding, of any io the mark- 
et. Oct. 2. 





JUST PUBLISHED, ‘ 
OR sale wholesale and retail by the re 
SON & LORD, HILLIARD, GRAY & CO., aad 
BOWLES & DEARBORN, Boston, ia a few days,— 
ADAMSS NEW ARITHMETIC, in which the 
principles of operation by numbers ANALYTICALLY eB- 
plained, and syxtaxtical.s.¥ spplied, thus combining 
the advantages to be derived both from the inductive 
and synthetic mode of instructing: the whole made 
familiar by a great variety of usefal and interesting 
examples calculated at once toengage the pupil ia 
the study, or to give him a full kuowledge of 
in their application to all the practical pf var ve of 
life. Designed for the ure of Schools and Academies 
of the United States. By Dassen. Apams, M. D. au- 
thor of the Scholar’s Arithmetic, School Geography, 
&c. Price 624 cts. $6 dozen. 
¶The Scholar's Arithmetic, pubsished in 1801, te 
synthetic. ‘The analytic, or inductive method of trach- 
ing, as now applied to elementary instruction, le a- 
mong the improvement of later years. 


For sale as above, 

The Scnoran’s Anitmuetic.. Easy Lussogs for 
the use of the younger classes in commen schoois. 
Recommended highly by Profescor Gocdrich, Rev. Dr. 
Wiliard, and otber gentlemen, and now extensively 
introduced. 

Literary asp Scizstigic Crass Boom, by Rev. 
Levi W. Leonard. To the sumeroes and flattering 
testimonies heretofore published, may vow he added 
that of Professor Carter, who observes—“ There io 
scarcely any subject connected with the great circle 
of the arts and sciences, which le not here made fa- 
miliar, and presented to the young mind ia the mest 
attractive forms. Abstruse priociples of 
are illustrated in the happicet manner, and the 
sons of wisdom are embellished with the fascinatiogs 
of taste and fancy. This work is designed to be read, 
and stadied by the higher classes in our comme 
schools; and as such we warmly recommend it ta the 
attention of the publica, heli that a more ve.gmable 
epitome of elementary knowledge cavset be (eund ip 
our language.” eit 

is 


Nor. 9. 
A. GOULD 
Hi’; removed to the first bouse north of the Bap- 
tist Meeting House, in Chaslestown, —5 
occupied by H. Jackson,asd has placed hie SPONG: 
BLACKING tor the accommodation of hie customers 
at the foliowing places, viz. Siiae Pieres, & Co. Ela- 
street—Josinh Hayden, and E.Kaewiltosa & Co. North 
Market-stieet—E. W. Baxter, street-—- 
Francis Liacoln, near the head of ladsa 
O<y>Prepared and signed by 4. GOULD, Charies- 








| you wish to S# particelar. 







town, Mass. Ask for & . ing, 20 
All orders puacteally ae 
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NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 
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HRiscellantes. 


[From the Atlantic Souvenir.] 

THE RUINED CITY. 
The days of old, though time has reft 
The dazzling splendor which they cast ; 
Yet many a remnant still is left 
To shadow forth the past. 
The warlike deed, the classic page, 
The lyric torrent strong and free, 
Are lingering o’er the gloom of age, 
Like moonlight on the sea. 








A thousand years have rolled along, 
And blasted empires in their pride ; 
And witnessed sccnes of crime and wrong, 
»Till men by nations died. 
, A thousand summer suns have shone 
°Till earth grew bright beneath their sway ; 
Since thou, untenanted, and lone, 
Wert rendered to decay. 


¢ The moss tuft, and the ivy wreath, 
For ages clad thy fallen mould, 
And gladdened in the spring's soft breath, 
But they grew wan and old. 
Now, desolation hath denied 
That even these shall veil thy gloom : 
And nature’s mantling beauty died 
In token of thy doom. 


Alas, for the far ycars, when clad 
With the bright vesture of thy prime, 
The proud towers made each wanderer glad, 
⸗ Mno hailed thyssunny clime. 
/ + Alas, for the fond hope, aud dream, 
And all that wen thy children’s trust, 
God cursed—and none may now redeem, 
Pale city of the dust. 


Iiow the dim visions throng the soul, 
When twilight broods upon thy waste ; 
The clouls of wo from o’er thee roll, 
Thy glory seems replaced. 
The stir of life is brightening round, 

- Thy structures swell upon the eye, 
And mirth, and revelry resound 
In triumph to the sky. 


But a stern moral may be read, 

By those who view thy lonely gloom: 

Oblivion’s pall alike is spread 

O’er slave, and lordly tomb. 

The ead, the gay, the old, and young, 

The warrior’s strength, and beauty’s glow, 
Resolved to that from which they sprung, 
Compose the duet below. CaLiops. 


GENIUS WAKING. 
Slamber’s heavy chain hath bound thee— 
Where is now thy fire ? 
Feebler wings are gathering round thee - 
Shall they hover higher ? 
Can no power, no spell recall thee 
From inglorious dreams? 
O ! could glory so appal thee 
With his burning beams ! 


Thine was once the highest pinion, 

In the midway air, 

With a proud and eure dominion, 
Thou didst upward bear— 

Like the herald, winged with lightning, 
From the Olympian throne, . 
Ever mounting, ever brightening, 
Thou wert there alone. 


Where the pillared props of Heaven 
Glitter with eternal snows, 

Where no darkling clouds are driven, 
Where no fountain flows— 

Far above the rolling thunder, 

When the surging storm, 

Rent its sulphury folds asunder, 

We beheld thy form. 


O! what rare and heavenly brightness 
Flowed around thy plumes, 
Asacascade’s foamy whiteness 

Lights a cavern’s glooms— 

Wheeling through the shadowy ocean, 
Like a shape of light, 
With serene and placid mction, 


. Thou wert dazzling bright. 


From that cloudless region stooping, 
Downward thou didst rush, 
Not with pinion faint and drooping, 
But the tempest’s gush— : 
Up again undaunted soaring, » 
Thou didst pierce the cloud, 
When the warring winds were roaring 

. Fearfully and loud. 


Where is now that restless longing 
Alter higher things— 

Come they not, like visions, threnging 
On their airy wings 

Why should not their glow enchant thee 
Upward to their bliss ? 

Surely danger cannot daunt thee 

From a Heaven like this. 


But thou slumberest—faint and quivering 
Hangs thy ruffled wing; 

Like a dove in winter shivering, 

‘Or a feebler thing. 

‘Where is now thy might and motion, 
‘Thy imperial flight? 

‘Where is now thy heart’s devotion, 
Where thy spirit’s light ? 


Hark—his rustling plamage gathers 
Closer to his side, 

Cloze, as when the storm bird weathers 
Ocean’s hurrying tide— : 
Now his nodding beak is steady — 
Wide his burning eye— 

Now his opening wings are ready, 

And bis aim—how high. 


Now he curves his neck, and proudly 
~ Now is stretched for flight— 

Mark his wings—they thunder loudly, 

Aud their fash—how bright. 

Onward—oaward, over mountains, 

Through the rock and storm, 

Now, like sunset over fountaias, 

Flits his glancing iorm. 


Glorious bird! thy dream has left thee— 
Thou hast reached thy heaven— 
Lingering slumber bath not reft thee 
Of the glory given— : 
With a bold, a fearless pinion, . 
On thy starry road, 
None, to fame's supreme dominion, 
Mightier ever trode. J. G. PERctIvVAL. 
CONTEXT. 
AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 

A King who was one day leaning out of the window 
of his palace, which was built sear a river, perceived 
on the beach an old and decrepid man, limping on 
until he came near the palace, when he seated him- 
self by the water side. 

The old man opened a smail bag, took out of ita 
hard crust of brea, and threw it in the water. When 
the bread was thoroughly soaked, he made a hearty 
meal of it. He then took oat a wooden cup, dipped it 
in the water, and drank with as great a zest as that 
with which he seemed to relish his repast. Having 
satisfied the cravings of nature, he retired some dis- 
tance from the shore, to shelter himself from a burn- 
ing sun under the foliage of a large tree, and there 
threw himeelf down and slept eoundly. 

The king in the meanwhile watched all the motions 
of the old mon attentively ; he called his attendants, 
and bade them to take special notice of him, and as 


. goon as he waked to bring him before him. They ac- 
cordingly did as he commanded, and the old man was 


brought before his majesty. The king observed to | 


him, ‘I have noticed that thou hast warmed thysel/ 
in the sun, ané that thou hast taken a piece of stale 

rye bread out of thy little sack, and after soaking it in 

the water hast eaten it; afterwards thou didst satis/y 

thy thirst with the water from the river, and then rc- 
fresh thyself with sleep, by throwing thyself under 
yonder tree. Art thou the same man?” ‘| am,” 
auswered the old man, ‘ the very same ;” * Then,” 
rejoined the king, “‘ 1 am much astonished kow thou 
canst endure such living.” The old man answered 
and said, ** my dear lord, l am as mach rejoiced and 
satisfied with it, as if | had fed on the greatest dain- 
ties of your majesty’s table.” The king then said, 
“ thou mayst be satisfied from necessity, but it is im- 
possible that thou canst enjoy such living.” The old 
man answered, ‘ my dear king, | will show you those 
who lead a worse life than 1.°, * Proceed,” said the 
king. The old man observed; “ he that strives after 
money and property has a worse life ; he is always 
desirous of becoming rich, he is never at rest ; his 
mind is agitated, and his heart palpitates; by day he 
runs hither and thither, and by night he sleepeth not, 
ruminating how he can acquire substance ; day after 
day passeth away, and he wanders like a madman, 
rushes into the world, travels ovet wildernesses, cross- 
es oceans in pursuit of an annual fair, amidst thieves 
and robbers, sorrows and anxieties, trouble and labor, 
nothing stops his cupidity, there is no rest for him. He 
risks his life on the furious billows of the ocean, and 
on the waste land of the wilderness. And even if he 
reaches home, he is perplexed with making up his ac- 
counts, and preparing for other journeys and other 
voyages; the more he has, the more he wishes to 
have, he has never enough, and he verifies the verse, 
the that loveth silver, shall net be satisfied with sil- 
ver, sleep shall fly from his eyelids.’ Besides,” said 
the old man, **he not only leads a miserable life in 
this world, but he cxchanges the world to come for 
money, so in the end he loses both.” 

As soon as the old man had finished his reflections, 
the king said, ‘truly, old man, thou art more wise, 
and more happy than me, all my courtiers, and all 
those who aim at naught but riches and power.” 

The king henceforth loved the old man much, he 
became his favorite, and received many valuable pre- 
sents, so that he could live the rest of his days com- 
fortably. J. Horwitz. 








{Erom the Christian Neighbor.] 
UNPROFITABLE PREACHING. 

When we hear a minister undertake to prove 
that our Lord Jesus Christ is a mere man : That 
the Bible is not a divine book, but only a human 
account of a revelation from heaven: That, in 
order to understand the Bible, and to believe in 
our Lord, nothing more is requisite than the or- 
dinary exercise of our faculties; we are apt to 
inquire why it is represented as so very impor- 
tant to believe in our Lord, and to understand the 
Bible. Itis not very obvious, that it can have 
any essential bearing upon our eternal life, tu be- 
lieve that our Lord was a mere man, and that 
the Bible is a human composition. The way to 
prepare for heaven, is to believe in divine things, 
and to fori our characters according to then. 

When we hear a minister call on men to re- 
pent, and then confess that a miracle must be 
wrought in order to give them repentance, we 
are apt to inquire whether a man is responsible 
for the working of miracles ? 

When all men are described as condemned for 
Adam’s sin, we ask, what is the practical use of 
this preaching ? The object of preaching against 
sin, is to make me: repetit of i» Can any man 
repent of Adam’ssin? Most men have enough 
to do, to repent of their own. 

Some ministers reason as though man could do 
nothing towards repenting and living well. Oth- 
ers imply that his salvation is secure without do- 
ing any thing. A third class, with every good 
authority, teach men to work out their salvation. 

One minister thinks it worth while to prove that 
the Africans are descendants of Cain. Another 
thinks that Adam, in common with most Asiatics, 
‘was black ; and that the mark set upon Cain was 
white. Another affirms that, after the most pa- 
tient examination of the subject, he has come to 
the conclusion, that Esau was quite as good a 
man as Jacob. Anon, we are entertained with a 
labored proof, that Judas was a good man; and 
that the cause of the last tragical event in his 
life, was his having a disease common in that cli- 
mate. See Adam Clarke in loco. Again, accord- 
ing to the same authority, one thinks it well to 
prove that the punishment of the wicked will not 
consist in constant burning, lest that should be- 


] come tolerable from habit ; but rather in sudden 


transitions from hot climates to cold ones, and 
vice versa. And, while upon this subject, the 
length of eternity must be proved by showing 
that if all the sand on all the planets were riddled 
out at the rate of one grain in a hundred millions 


‘| of years, when the whole was exhausted, eternity 


would be but just begun. How many euch pre- 
cious propositions as these must be demonstrat- 
ed, in order to satisfy a mind thirsting for the wa- 
ter of life, or to convert a hardened sinner to the 
wisdom and knowledge of the just ? - 

Without troubling our memory to bring for- 
ward any other examples, we will ask seriously, 
whether many of the topics introduced into pub- 
lic discourses are not so far removed from the 
vital principles of the Christian system, as to 
render it quite uncertain to what system they be- 
long? Isit not true that the most important 
principles are the most practical ? And that those 
parts of the Bible which are seen to be the most 
practical, are the most intelligible? Why, then, 
should not sermons, addressed to common audi- 
ences, be limited to the simple subject of teach- 
ing men to live better than they now live ? 

We do not object to unfolding the depths of 
divine wisdom, when they can be actually unfold- 
ed. We love to see wondrous things out of God’s 
law, exhibited in such a view that they can be 
comprehended ; and so presented that they will 
ssarch the hearts, and try the reins of the children 
of men. But the abstract dogmas of particular 
sects are seldom edifying. We have heard min- 
isters preach, who devoted at least one third part 
of tacir sermons to proving the doctrine of elec- 
tion. Others are particularly in love with that of 
the perseverance of the saints, and will preach 
a whole sermon upon it frequently to an audi- 
ence who are all sinners, aud have no concern 
with it. 

Those who teach the doctrine of universal sal- 
vation, find time to teach almost nothing else. We 
do net wonder that these, and many other doc- 
trines which ere assumed as favorites, require 
much time to give them even an appearance of 
being useful. What the Holy Ghost has merely 
hinted at, or not taught at all, must require the 
more of these words which man’s wisdom teach- 
eth. But while the Messengers of God are spec- 
ulating, how goes on the work of teaching men 
what they must po to be saved. 

[From the same.} 
SACRED MUSIC. 

Music is properly the language of the affections. 
The art of singing consists in the proper expres- 
sion of the affections by the tones of the voice. 
When this art is applied to a given set of words, 
it is essential to consider what feclings or affee- 
tions are properly expressed by these words, or 
what feelings are proper ta accompany then— 
and the mind should resolve itself into such a 





state, that these feelings or affections shall be 


— 


real. If this be not done, the music will appear 
artificial. 

It is as absurd to sing without feeling the senti- 
ments that are expressed, as it is to talk without 
thinking what is said. Waoever considers this, 
will be at no loss to account for the frequent dull- 
ness of Sacred Music. 

In order to feel much interested in any subjeet, 
we must understand it. A general interest may 
be excited merely by understanding the general 
sentiment. This is sufficient to give the proper 
key to the voice, and to define the general air that 
is to be adopted ;_ but in order to: accommodate 
the voice to all the varieties of sentiment—to all 
the ideas—expressed in a hymn, the words must 
be perfectly known. The custom of singing 
words which are not well understood, is totally 
inconsistent with the philosophy of music ; ana it 
is utterly absurd and scandalous to sing sacred 
words without any regard to their meaning. 
Singing requires more attention to the ideas or 
sentiments expressed by the words, than read- 
ing ; it implies that we not only think of their 
meaning and understand it, but that we feel a 
very deep interest init. Let him, therefore, who 
intends to sing well, first learn the words per- 
fectly, and put his mind in a state corresponding 
to their meaning. ‘The words must be appropri- 
ated to the mind,—must be assumed us your own. 
If those feelings are exercised which correspond 
to the sentiments contained in the words, you 
will sing forth their meaning in a natural and 
forcible manner. The meaning ef the words will 
be expressed by a distinct articulation, and by 
those various modulations of the voice, which the 
affections dictate. 

The tune which is sung, should be so nerfectly 
familiar to the mind, as f& appear to be nothing 
more nor less than an expression of your own 
feelings. It is even more inconsistent, to be 
obliged to read the music,than to read the words. 
There should be no appearance of study or art 
respecting it ; and yet it should appear to be en- 
tirely new—having all the fresiness of animation 
that it would have, if it originated, at the moment 
of performing it, from your own feelings in rela- 
tion to the words which you are singing. 

To give sacred music its proper effect, the au- 
dience should not hear the words read. The 
singers should have no books before them ; at 
least, their auditors should not see them. The 
hymns and tunes should be perfectly known by 
practising in private, and by rehearsals. All that 
the audience should know, is that the quire rise, 
and, with one consent, pronounce certain words 
with proper musical tones and expression. More 
than two thirds of the hymnsin the books com- 
monly used, are totally unfit for music. No man 
is fit fur a minister who cannot distinguish be- 
tween words which possess a musical character, 
and those which possess none. Who can tune 
his feelings to such words as the following ? 

“ My father’s house, szid he, was made 

A m toon for worship, not for trade ; 

Then scatt’ring all their gold and brass, 

He scourged the merchants from the place.” 
Who, that has any affections, cannot sirg the fol- 
lowing ? — 

Proise to thee, thou great Creator, 

Praise be thine from every tongue ; 

Join, my soul, with every creature 

vin the universal song. 


[From the Port Gibson (Mis?.) Correspondent. } ® 
POLITICA], BAGATELLE. 

Totse Pusiic. As! am a candidate for any 
vacuity within the gift of the sweet people, | am un- 
willing aud cannot refuse to tell them what | know 
will promote my reelection ; and if afly other apology 
is needed, it can be shaped after this here fashun, that 
my constitumen have a right to my senterments on 
pollyticks, the Panorama, and Ginera! Jackson. Now 
you kno, though it is no harm to repeat it, that Juha 
Quincy Adams is Preserdent of the United States—the 
most uxalted station on the yearth—and it is, no 
doubt, the wish of himself and his friends, that he be 
permitted to purform its duties for a second turm ; 
but there are impedriments and stumbling blox in the 
way of his reelection. And for the information of the 
American Peeple I will capitulate them to you. 

It is admitted that he possessiss talents of the furst 
order ; that he is a civilyun and a statisman ; that he 
well understands the theory of our govurnmint ; its 
pollycy, and interests, at home and abroad ; that he 
has long been in public survis and has the most valuz- 
ble kncledge derived from experiment. But,gentlemen 
constitumen, tho these ere Kolifycations may do fora 
fylosofer, a civilian, and a statisman, they are not the 
things Mr. Adams and his friends crack them up to 
be; for, inthe @atalint language of John Roarinoak, 
with all them he may be blown “ sky high.” And 
we of the cumbernation and collision party have de- 
termined to put down the Administration tho it be, 
as our Mr, Johnston said, “ ag pure as the Adgils, 
&c.” 

And now, over fornent our other objections to Mr. 
Adams, he voted to let the Frenchman aud Spanyards 
living in Louisiana, when Mr. Jefferson bought that 
are Stait, have the liberty of speechification and have 
a say in the doings of our own guvernment—and this 
shows how fur he wanted to carry the liberty of 
speach—for them frenchmen will jabber forever, and 
say all manner of things of us, and we Americans 
wouldnt kno what they said, and if we did, we 
couldnt understand them, because they talk so fast. 
And J have no dout Mr. Adams was glad when Mr. 
Jefferson purchased that Stait ; when he knew it was 
too much property for one man to own, and that’s the 
how he becum in debt and had a Lottary to help him 
out of the scraipe. | 

And then Mr. Adams in 1708 voated for the: um- 
bargo to keep our vesils from being captivated by the 
Brittish pyrites and French dancing masters ; and 
when they pressed our salors to go home in their ves- 
selz, he upposed it, and said ** that wasnt sticking to 
free trade and salor’s rites.” 

And moreover he wouldnt agree to let the Cod fish 
cum up the Mississippi, forfear our Alligators wouid 
cotch um; when, if he had any gumption, he might 
have knowd they would rather have one houn dog 
than all the codfish he owns; and this is, as our Mem- 
ber in Congress jv vtly obsurved, taking the bread from 
the motths of the industrious peeple of the South to 
pampur the naybobs of the North. And Mr. Adams 
got himself elected Preserdent by the Constertution, 
which is in contrariness to law and the will of the 
Peeple. And then he envited Mr. Clay and Mr. Sec- 
tary to live with him and court some of the Trasury 
gals, when they have both got wives of their own,and 
this is an ebomernation. And then what was the use 
of sending our Ministers to Panorama and Tombuctoo 
to preech to the South Americans, when we hant got 
enuff to invert our own peeple and the Indians at 
hand. And besides, to speak in figures, he wants to 
put Ajax on top of Hercules, or in home-spun lan- 
guage of the day, he wants the peeple to be imposed 
upon by taxes, so as to pay them $9,000a year for the 
salary and other vegetables they eat ; when! do say 








that sour crout wouldat cost halfso much, and its 
plenty good enuff for poor peeple. 

And to put the cap on the klymax, Mr. Adams just 
| lets Duff Green and all our collition presses abuse him 
| to his face without noticing them, just because he 
| feels himself above them. 1 was a poor man once 
myself; but for all that | hant got above my bisness, 
tho I do meddle in pollyticks and read the Teilygraff. 

But here's the how and upshot of our oppersition : 
we wanted Ginera] Jackson to be our Preserdent, 20 
as to clean out the Agrarian Stables at Wazhington 
City, becase he’s got niggers enuff to do it and Adams 
haint. 

But then why conldat he been contented with his 
offis of President of the Yankee Statis and Louisiana, 
and let the Gineral be our President ? This shows as 





clear as moonshine that he is greedy of poyer, and 
wants to make us submit to the Constertution. 

And who is Gineral Jackson? Need | answer this 
question to my conatitumen? not at all. Look in the 
Histry of the Reverlution writ and decided by the 
Justis ofthe United Statis. His splendiferous actious 
shine like Mary Dian’s sun on acandle. He whipt 
the British all through the Reverlution, when he was 
only nine years old—and he licked the Indians—just 
2s easy. 

* And *twas on Gineral Jackson 

The British turned their backs on 

At the battle of New-Orleans ;” 

and we who were behind the cotton bales saw how 
he didit. We just looked on in amaisment ; and he 
marched up to them with a bale of cotton in one pock- 
et and a hogsit of shugar in tother, and said he would 
mash them to flitters if they didnt just make them- 
selvee scarce ; and he did smash Gineral Packiaham 
and his staff, or big walkiag cane he had to help him 
through the mud, right’ down into the Mississippi 
swamp, food fer alligators; and the rest they run 
away to savetheir bakin. Aad now the Administera- 
tion men say there were other men with the General; 
but it is a just nosuch thing—for we was all behind 
the cotton bales as snug as a mitten. And they only 
say soto gull the Peeple aud distract the merit of the 
Hero of New-Orleans. 

And, my constitumen, I would recommend to your 
perusal a book wrote by one Mac Duffy, (who is com- 
ing over to this country to help Gineral Jackson) ia 
which book that great fylosofer says that the Giner- 
al’s mind is ** full of action.” for he has ** graduated,” 
or measured it all over—and it was a very great un- 
dertakein. And it is well to tell you that when he 
was writing that book on the degradation of the hue- 
man mind, he had a friend engaged to cry out at a 
certain time, *‘ Ambrister,”» which you know was 
Gineral Jackson’s watch word in the army, and then 
he just wrote a defence of the Gineral ; and that 
shows two things as clear as retorick, that he too is a 
great man and belongs to our party. 

But the Adams men start another objection to Gin- 
eral Jackson,and say he has slandered Gineral Wash- 
ington and Gineral Green, because, to get himself out 
of the scrape with the “six militia men,” he charg- 
ed them with murder—when the truth is, Gineral 
Jackson hasa different edition of the history of the 
Reverlution, and not like that read by the Adams 
men and other peeple ; for he doesnt read them Yan- 
kee books, which are all full ofnotions. And another 
thing I reckin he ought to know best, for he fout in 
* two wars.” 

And now the Administeration is glad becase Mr. 
Buchanan does not go up to the hub for the Gineral 
—but then he was only quizzing, which is his habit ; 
for I have seen a book wrote by this same George 
Buchanan, on jokes and fun. But-then Mr. Isaacs and 
Mr. Eaton have stretcht the blanket a little to help 
the Gineral in a pinch—tho one of thein does seem to 
hesitate and stagger between the conshuness that he 
is going too far, and his wish to go further—but then 
a friend in need is a friend indeed ; ard Mr. Eaton 
ought te knuw a good deal more than any body else, 
for he wrote the Geografy of Gineral Jackson’s life. 

And now need I add to my constitumen that I shant 
elect for Mr. Adams, but mean ta go the hog round 
for Old Hickry ? It is enuff to say to Mr. Adams he 
cant get the voat of this Stait; and if he relies upon 
the intelligence of the Peeple, he will have but a 
small majority, and come out at the little end of the 
horn. Your friend and feller servent, 

‘WM. S. YARROW. 

P. M. On the subjict of the Wooliu Bill—I am _ up- 
posed to its passige. If the Gineral Guvernment 


,| wants to buy cloths for the officers, let them wear 


homespun and not buy British goods—we can make as 
handstum cloth as we need—and it is wrong to tax 
the peeple, when it ought to be paid out of the pub- 
lick money. 





Tue SacreEp Dust. I will walk with you to the 
tombs; we will challenge forth the deeds which have 
consecrated, with venerable sanctity, the dust of 
buried centuries; that-bhave maie immortal the coil 
that was hut mortal ; that make us, who are here but 
tor a day, to live in past, in present, and in fulure— 
ay, in endless induration; seeing in what has been, 
all that is, or shall be. This is Cæsar's: what say’st 
thou, most noble dust? the worms have made sad 
havoc with thy pride since thou laid’st down just at 
the base of Pompey’s statue ; thoge who so cut and 
let thy brave blood out found no good count upon the 
deed: they lie near by thee, married to thy own sepul- 
chral worms, and live as brothers of one family: 
speak, good Cesar ! for sure the realms of thy abode, 
where all the prostrate grandeur of a million years 
maintains one equal level, has nought to fear ; speak 
of the wondrous paradox: why, I may talk of thee, 
great Cesar, as of an egg of Crocodile, a whale’s 
spawn, or a summer’s gnat—thou who shook’st old 
Rome by the bare drawing of thy breath, and mad’st 
the world to tremble by a threat. Ill call thee dog, 
though thou wast brave as Cesar, and did bestride a 
maze of power; Ill call thee coward dog, vile thief 
of Rome’s proud liberty, adulterer, libertine—ay, 
murderer, magician, knave, fool, and sot: I°}l take 
upon my froward tongue the calendar of human woes 
and ills, and fix them all on thee; and add thereto a 
miliio, Wore: what then? There's not a senator to 
say revenge 4 revenge great Cesar’s wrongs !! no, 
not a voice to praisc his bravery or to pity Caesar's 
wound. Anthonj ’s aslee;? he heeds not when I blot 
out Casar’s fame, and trampie With a sacrilegious 
foot upon his dust. [il brea upou the tombs of 
Greece and Rome: Pll drag a Cizcinnatus to the 
common sewer and cast him in; all that niade thee, 
immortal Rome, and dauntless Greece, I wili defile 
und prove for naught: what then? wert thou not 
brave in soul, and emulous in glory? Didst thou not 
do a father’s, a hero’s, a patriot’s, or a good man’s 
part—ay, grant thee all : what then? thou wert pro- 
fane ! profane !: Had we not our temples, our altars, 
our consecrated groves, our gods, eur worship, our 
immortal things of fearful mystery? Grant thee these 
a million times their sacred import ; they are, like 
thee, the mouldering food to feed vile worms: thou 
art still profane, and | may curse thee of them all. 
Profane ? what! dost thou mean to take a power that 
heaven and gods alike defy, to blast and infamise the 
sacred dust that sleeps inhonored and most gloried 
state. We know of no such miscreant name, but 
those shadl well deserve who use it. ai 

Hark, proud ambitious dust, and I will tell thee all 
I know :—There are those who died before thee, and 
since thee, miscreants in deeds ; allied to pigmies, 
exhortationers, adulterers ; who robbed a widow of 
her littie lamb, and ate a coward’s bread in others? 
wrengs. These are sainted ; to speak of them] dare 
not, unless | say blessed be thy memory most holy : 
were to call them dogs for their vile crimes the very 
spirits of the vasty deep would rise in fearful ven- 
geance at the sacrilege ; the holy places of the earth 
would weep to heaven for my crime ; and vengeance, 
mad with the pain of hell and bigotry, holding her 
violed wrath over my devoted head, would smk me to 
perdition: these knaves were not profane! Tis all | 
know, most sacred dust, to tell thee—ay, ay! thest 
knaves were orthodox—thou art profane ! ! :—[West- 
ern Tiller.) 


Romance turnep Historian. No stronger evi- 
dence can be afforded of the very peculiar character 
of the age, not to say of the peculiar perversion and 
corruption of taste, than the fact that Romance has 
turned Historian ; that the propensity for fiction should 
be as strongly and deeply Jain as the stain of original 
sin, is not a matter of the least novelty or surprise ; 
but, until recently, having kept her empire among 
the bean monde of idealism apart and separate from the 
altar of trvth, the disciples of the latter had no more 
cause of complaint than the aldermen of London have, 
because Madam Blanchard preferred sailing in a bal- 
loon among the clouds to hobbiing in a horse cart. 

Now the empire of truth is fairly invaded : Shades 
of the apostles, of historic truth, of Herodotus,Tacitas, 
Longinus, and Livy, how will thy sacred names be 


ieee) 





sister to the father of lies, by the universal consent of 
man, or rather of womankind, has been, and now ia, 
poet laureate and chief Historian to the age: that the 
scenes of the camp, the forum, the field, the senate 
and council, are alike recorded by her Glthy haad: 
that in no quarter of christendom is a fact permitted 
to transpire, except as the old hag shall allow and 
direct. Sober truths, that cost thee se many painful 
hours of anxious labor over the midnight lamp, are 
now dressed out in the wild fantastic guise of hobgob- 
lins and Scotch witches, that a corporal cannot take 
his dinner or a sailor swing in hie hammock except by 
the agency of a Meg Merrilies ot the witch of Endor: 
battles and retreats, which have in all the sober truth 
of other days been conducted (except in poetry) with 
some regard tohuman sense and agency, are acw in 
the hands of those who ride a broom stick aad spit 
fore and tow. As for the ears and hearts of mankind 
they are chained toa phantom ; ghosts and magicians 
have stole the art of making love, and have locked it 
up in haunted places; entertainment is reduced to 
enchantment ; learning to witchcraft ; and ordinary 
small talk to Izgends ; for the fair proportion of just 
sentiments and rationality of olden days, we are now 
peopled by monsters. 

There has been some grievous error committed, ia 
supposing that Pandoras’ box was opened in the days 
of giants; it is proved beyond all doubt to be a Scotch 
invention ;: it is no longer a matter of the least con- 
cern whether another fact should ever transep‘re in the 
natural world ; we have the means of an endless man- 
ufacture.—jIbid.} ⸗ 


CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 
Re & HOWARD have succeeded in pre 
a Medicine for the cure of Intempetance. {[¢ 
has had the advantage of tepeated and successful eg. 
periments, by physicians of the first respectability ip 
this city, and is confidently brought before the 
as a remedy in no respect inferior to any which have 
been offered for the purpose. A gentleman who has 
employed much of Dr. Chambers’s, and has witnese- 
ed the operation of this, in several instances, hae ex- 
pressed his preference for their preparation. They 
have been politely favored with the following certifi- 
cate from Dr. J. B. Flint, of this city. 


Messrs. Reed & Howard,—Gentlemen—J have wit- 
nessed the operation and effect of yrur medicine for 
the cure of intemperance, in several cases, and am 
very willing at your request, to state, that it has gea- 
erally produced a decided aversion to ardent spirits, 
in those who had previously been excessively fond of 
them ; that the health of the patients has uniformly 
been improved by its operation, and that, in my opine 
ion, it is a safe, salutary, and commendable medi- 
cine, for the purpose for which it is designed. 

Your friend, JOSHUA B. FLINT. 

Boston, July 11th, 1827. 


Extract from Rev. Dr. Tuckerman’s Report. 

I have administered a considerable number of 
Chambers’s powders. But a preparation has been 
wade by reed & Howard of this city, a principal in- 
gredient of which, I suspect to be of a character 
which is more universally disgusting, than are anf of 
the ingredients in Chambers’s powders} or, at least, 
that this is a more prevailing ingredient in Reeq & 
Howard’s, than in the New-York preparation. Their 
‘* cure for Intemperance,” I therefore, decidedly pre- 
fer to that ef Chambers’s. 

O<7-For sale by REED & HOWARD, No.44, Han- 
over-street, at the head of Elm-street, Boston. Price 
$2,50. It may also be obtained of A. T. LUWE, No. 
12, Bowdoin Row, Court-st.; of JOHN J. BROWN, 
Washington-street, near Boylston Murket, and of 
EBENEZER WIGHT, Milk-street. 

Sept. 28. tf 
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CHEAPER THAN EVER, 
A‘ No. 27, Pond-strect, near Charlestown Bridge. 
A FIRE FENDERS, Wite Netting for cellar win- 
dows, Bird Cages, Meat Safes, Sieves, Riddles, Wove 
Wire, &c. &c_ made to order cheaper than can be 
manufactured in the city, the purchasers being the 
judges. The subscriber has just received a lot of 
South Carolina reed poles, of a superior qualify. 
SAMUEL ADAMS. 
N. B. Razors, scissors, knives, é&c. ground, re- 
aired, polished, and set as usual, as above, by G. W. 
wis. 
_ Printers in this city and state, who are willing to 
insert this once a week for three weeks, can receive 
their pay in any of the above articles. 
Nov. 9. 3t 








Elegant India Rubber Shoes. ” 


— hundred pairs superior quality comprising 
a complete assortment of Ladies, Gentlemen's, 


for sale at low prices, by ISAAC WILLIAMS, No. 
180, Washington-street. tf. Oct. 26. 





THE FARMER'S ALMANACK. 

ICHARDSON & LORD would give notice to 

to their customers that the printers are busily 
employed on the old genuine FARMER’S ALMA- 
+ NACK, by R. B. THOMAS; and the work will be 
| ready for publication in a fewdays. It will contain 
as usual, a great variety of new, useful, and enter- 
taining matter, . ‘ : 
and ithe hoped wit! sustas:? the high reputation, it has 
enjoyed for years past. Orders Stat received, first 
executed. 

Also, in press, The Miniature, or Pocket Almanack, 
and the Massachusetts Register, for 1628, Correc- 
~— for the Register thankfully received. 

ict. 12. 





(G BANK NOTES ON INTEREST , 


OTES on the CITY BANK 
may be had on application to the Cosbier 
_ April 29. tf 





DR. JOSHUA B. FLINT 
AS removed to No. 16, house next # eae 
Congregational Church, Green-strest- 


Sept. 15. eptf 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING, 


JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 
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